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THE 1962-63 HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALIS ORGANIZATION REPORT 
FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND SURVET 
RESPONSES FROM B4.2 PERCENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 
WERE USED AS DATA FOR THIS STUDY. OF THE 547 SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 480 OFFERED INDUSTRIAL ARTS. ALL 95 JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS OFFERED INDUSTRIAL ARTS. GENERAL NOODUORKING WAS 
OFFERED BY 68.4 PERCENT OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, GENERAL 
SHOP BY 56 PERCENT, AND DRAFTING BY 54.5 PERCENT. THERE WERE 
45 OTHER COURSES I DENT in ED AS BEING TAUGHT IN AT LEAST ONE 
SCHOOL. THERE WERE 13 COURSES IDENTIFIED AS BEING TAUGHT IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. THE STUDY IDENTIFIED 33 GENERAL SHOP 
AREAS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 25 IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
THERE WERE 24 TYPES OF UNIT SHOPS IDENTIFIED IN SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND i4 IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ENROLLMENT IN SENIOR HIGH WAS 23,226 AND IN JUNIOR HIGH WAS 
13,740. OF THE 556 TEACHERS, 232 TAUGHT THREE OR FEWER 
CLASSES. IT WAS CONCLUDED THAT— (1) MORE SCHOOLS SHOULD 
CONSOLIDATE FOR IMPROVEMENT AND EFFICIENCY, (2) WOODWORKING 
IS OVEREMPHASIZED, (3) SEVERAL UNIT SHOPS ARE REALLV GENERAL 
SHOPS, (4) MORE ADEQUATE SHOP LIBRARY FACILITIES ARE NEEDED, 
(5) INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT SHOULD BE STANDARIZED, (6) 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS* SPECIALIZED TRAINING IS NOT BEING 
UTILIZED FULLY, (7) IT IS ECONOMICALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TO OBTAIN 
A MASTER *S DEGREE, AND <S) TEACHERS SHOW LITTLE INTEREST IN 
PROFESSIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS. THIS ARTICLE 
NAS PUBLISHED IN "THE EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES, -VOLUME 
13, NUMBER 3, MARCH 1965. (EM) 
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ladustrial Arts in the Public Secondary Schools 
Of Kansas in 1962 - 1963 

by Charles L. Bell* ^ 

Since 1900 a phenomenal growth in education has been evident in 
the United States. A study of the nistory of American education re^als 
that, as a result of this rapid expansion and because of other socio- 
economic factors, American educators ne»*n piaguea cuiiiiiiustily 

with the need to improve the existing curriculum. ^ 

As a phase of public education, industrial arts, like other subjects, 
must be evaluated n'om time to time and improved if it is to maintain 
its rightfol place in the school program. To this end, it is believed that 
a statewide study of status and needs of industrial arts in the schools of 
Kansas is now timely. A critical appraisal of these programs will help 
determine the role of industrial arts in the total program of education. 

Teacher education must a.‘'S'-_ine leadership if the industrial arts 
progj-am is to progress. Little progress can be hoped for if tho» who 
prepare industrial arts teachers con&e their efforts and thinking in terms 
of ivhat we have instead of what we should be doing. Since teachers 
generally teach the way they were taught, it is obvious that the scope 
i)f the program employed in teacher education should be of outstanding 
character in example as well as precept. Teacher eciucation must project 
itself well into the toture just as industry must foiticipate what is to 
come or education will always remain at the rear in the ranks of progress. 

A wholesale revolution in the industrial arts programs in Kansas is 
neither practical nor realistic, but there must be continuous advancement 
toward a more effective program. It is at the teacher education level that 
the attitude for change and process wiH be most effective. Requirements 
placed upon new teachers by flieir employing schools preclude teacher 
education programs from being radically different from general public 
school practice. However, to graduate teachers who are only adequate 
to support the status quo of existing industrial art } programs makes little 
contribution to progress. 

The purposes of this study were to ascertain the status of industrial 
aits programs in Kansas relative to the number of schools offering 
industrial arts, courses taught, enrollments, teacher preparation and 
qualifications. 

RELATED STUDIES 

Numerous studies have been completed regcirding various phases of 
industrial education in the United States. One of the first and probably 



•Dr. Bell is an ^ociate professor of Industrial Arts at* Kansas State Teachers 
^llege» Empona. This study is a part of a dissertation entitled ‘‘Status of and 
Need for Industrial Arts in the Public Schools of Kansas with Implications for Teacher 
Question’ submitted by the writer in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of D^ictor of Education* in the Graduate School of the University of Missouri. 
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A “certified teacher” refers to a teacher who has qualified for a 
teaching certificate in the specific subjects which he is teaching or will 
teach in the state of Kansas. 

A beginning teacher” is one who has never taught in Kansas, in 
another state, or in anotl.i r country except for st’. ^ent teaching. 

**Teacher education institutions,” as used in this stud^' refe'‘s to apv 
four-year college in Kansas which will prepare a student to meet the 
teacher certification requirements of Kansas for an industri^ arts teaching 
position. ° 

Industrial arts” refers to the study of industrial tools, materials, 
processes, products, and occupations pursued for general education 
purposes in shops, laboratories, and drafting rooms.** 

“Course” pertains to organized subject matter in which instruction 
is offered wiA a given period of time, and for which credit toward 
graduation or certification is usually given.** 

Sh(^ organization refers to the basis on which uii industrial arts 
program is organized. Three commonly found types of shop organization 
are composite general shops, limited general shops, and unit shops. 

Comprehensive general shop” or “composite general shop,” “labora- 
tory of induscries, and general' shop” refer to the general industrial arts 
laboratory work carried on simultaneously in several areas and usually 
under the supervision of one teacher. This type of laboratory contains 
fadhties for and provides experience in a combination of sucn areas* as 
general drawing, general wood, general metal, general heat and power, 
home mechanics, crafts, and printing. The equipment is representative 
of the areM involved, and is more comprehensive in variety than the 
specific unit or general unit laboratories. 

Limited general shop refers to the type of laboratory that was 
once called^ the one-type-of material shop.” Instead of one specific uni t 
of work being taught, two or more units are combined; for example: A 
general wood laboratory could include woodtuming, bench woodwork, 
cabinetmaking, machine woodwork, mill work, finishing, and upholster- 
ing. A general metal laboratory could include bench metal, sheet metal, 
machine shop, forging, and foundry. This type of laboratory is frequently 
established in sm^ communities.** 

The term, “unit shop,” refers to an industrial arts laboratory which 
is housed in one room, supervised by one teacher, and equipped for one 
specific type of work or activity, such as woodtuming, sheet metal, auto 
mechanics, welding, or any other specific area in a specific unit labora- 
tory. This type of laboratory is usually found in the large cities where 
specialists can be hired and several units maintained. This type sometimes 
becomes a trade school.** 



Vocational Association Committee on Policy and Planning, Industrial 
AtU in Education (Menomonie, Wisconsin: Printing Department, Stout State College, 

n>o.)i p. 1. 

14. Carter V. Good (ed.), Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1945), p. 106. 

15. ,State Department of Education, Kansas Tentative Guide to Teaching Industrial 
Arts Bulletin, 1949 (Topeka, Kansas: State Printer, 1949), p. 14. 

16. Ibid. ^ 
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“Teaching field” pertains to the different branches of a subject that 
may be taught in a secondary school; that is, all the different branches 
of English grouped under English, and all the history, geography, 
economics, political science, and sociology grouped under social sci- 
ences." 

A “full-tirre industrial arts teacher” refers to one who teaches four 
or more industrial arts classes daily. 

A “part-time industrial arts teacher” refers to one who teaches three 
or fewer industrial arts classes daily. 

SOURCE OF DATA AND METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

Basic data fui each cf the «r«honls included m me study, such as 
school enrollment, teacher name, address, experience, and salary, were 
obtained from the 1962-63 High School Principal’s Organization Report 
on file in the offices of the Kansas State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Further data regarding ages of industrial arts teachers and semester 
hours earned in the held of industrial arts, language arts, social science, 
natural science, mathematics, and education were recorded from tran- 
scripts on file at the State Department of Public Instruction for 824 
teasers. Transcripts for nine industrial arts teachers were not on file. 

Another source of data was an information form which was per- 
fected and mailed to each of the industrial arts teachers of the state. 
This information form was desired to secure information, not obtainable 
from other sources, about inmistrial arts teachers and industrial arts 
programs they taught. Information was obtained concerning descriptive 
titles of courses taught and enrollment in each by grade level, general 
shop activities, textbooks used, related reading materials avaflaole; as 
well as specific information about the teachers non-teaching duties, 
degrees held, plans for future graduate stu^, non-college training, 
membership in professional organizations, etc. The information foim W9.s 
submitted to staff members and a seminar of graduate students of the 
College of Education, University of Missouri, for criticism. After several 
revisions, the form was approved and then printed. 

A copy of the information form with a covering letter and a franked 
addressed envelope was then mailed to 857 teachers for whom mailing 
addresses had been obtained. Four hundred twenty-two completed 
forms were returned by the teachers within ten days after the initial 
mailing. 

Ten days after the forms were mailed, a postal card reminder was 
sent to those failing to return completed information forms. Twelve days 
after this mailing, 135 additional forms had been received. 

After a period of twenty-two d^s had expired from the date of the 
original mailing, another copy of me information form, this time ac- 
companied by a follow-up letter and a franked addressed envelope, was 
sent to all those who had not responded to either of the former requests. 
This follow-up resulted in 149 returns. 

At the end of the thirty-nine days, the total number of information 
forms returned amoimted to 734. A survey of the returned information 



17. State Department of Public Instruction, Secondary School Handbook, 1961 
(Topeka, Kansas: State Printer, 1961), p. 5. 
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NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAMS 
parhpen. of Pubhc'ZuS.t'tjr Df 



partaent or^hT^^^T by Ae State De- 

offering industrial arts in Kansas at A#» ^ schools 

by size categories in Table I Of tfu» f«f i study, is revealed 

schools. 480. or 87.7 per cent nmvid^*^ public senior high 

*e very sntk ach<Jlsf:^C"eS^J”±S*s!^ 



the very smdl schoolsfwh^ programs. AH^ 

four, offered industriai arts Of tfwa ^ng^ from ei^t to twenty- 
or more. sKghtly over 96 per eent^^"Xb,,*^“'* “““^8 ^ 



TABLE I 

PUBUC SENIOR HIGH ^<^01^0 INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Size of 
School 



Total Schoob 




25 - 
50 - 
75 - 
100 - 
150 - 
200 - 
300 - 
500 - 
1000 - 
2000 + 



24 
49 
74 
99 
149 
199 
299 
499 
999 
1999 



Sdiodf Offering 
Industrial Arts 

Num- Per 

her Cent 



14 

109 

104 

71 

71 

48 

42 

30 

27 

26 

5 



2.5 

19.9 

19.0 

13.0 
13.0 

8.8 

7.7 

5.5 

4.9 

4.8 
.9 



Total 



14 

96 

87 

53 

58 

44 

41 

30 

27 

25 

5 



100.0 

88.1 

83.7 

74.6 

81.7 

91.7 
97.6 

100.0 

100.0 

96.2 

100.0 



547 



100.0 



Somee: R^ on IBe in the office of the Kansas 
Pubuc Instruction. 



480 87.8 

State Department of 



fo”. and six 

based on the steadily incrpa«in<r J'eport them smarately was 



hence, their ^ junior Iiigh sAook; 

the number Table II inAcates 

students enrolled!^ Ae^ninety ^v#» by number of 

f^ had enrollments exceeding L) “T“*y- 



four had enrollments exceedta^ 300 « “ -i seventy- 
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parent^, industrial arts was included ^ part of the curriculum of die 
junior schools horn dieir inception, as all such schools offered diis 
work. 



TABLE II 

PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OFFERING INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

IN KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Size of 
School 


Total Sdiools 


SdHwb Offering 
Industrial Arts 


Num- 

ber 


Per 

Cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per 

Cent 


- 99 


2 


2.1 


2 


100.0 


100 - 299 


19 


20.0 


19 


100.0 


300 - 499 


22 


23.1 


22 


100.0 


500 - 999 


41 


43.2 


41 


100.0 


1000 + 


11 


11.6 


11 


100.0 


Total 


95 


100.0 


95 


xOO.O 



Source: Records on file in die offices of die Kansas State Department of 
Public Instruction. 



The number of industrial arts courses reported as tau^t in public 
senior hi^ sdiools during the second semester of die sduxu year, 1962- 
63, is shown in Table IH. As wot i ' be expected, die number of in- 
dustrial arts courses offered increased regularly widi sdiool Course 



TABLE m 

NUMBER OF DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES 
OFFERED IN PUBUC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 

IN 1962-63 



Number of Number of Industrial Arts Couraes 

Size of Reporting 4 

School Spools 1 2 3 or More 




f 



V 



* 



<3 

ERIC 



1 
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YEAM PROGRAMS HAD BEEN IN OPERATION 
revealed “sR^ff*® ^ Kansas is 

large cMes "®^ ” 

high «4„oh had olerod ind.^lK^'L”^ 

TABLE V 

number of years INDUSTRIAT aptc 
PROGRAMS HAD BEEN OFFERED IN PUBLIC SFNinp 

high schools of 



Years 



1 - 4 
5-9 
10 - 14 
15 - 19 

- 24 

- 29 

- 39 

- 49 
+ 



^^*aols Offeiij g Indiistrial Arts 

PiT^at 



Scmrce: 



21 

22 

35 

15 

49 

31 

69 

49 

60 



6.0 

6.3 
10.0 

4.3 

14.0 
8.8 

19.6 

13.9 

17.1 



MormaBon funashrf by teachers for 351 aeoior high schook 
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As indicated in Table VI. 37 per cent of the public junior high 
schools reported having had industrial arts progr^ for forty or more 
years. Larger urban populations have necessitated the of ^re 

junior high schools. The number of junior high schools off^g 
arts in the past ten years has increased rapi% as sho>^ by ^ pCT 

cent of the total industrial arts programs in junior hiA schools ^t w ro 
less than ten years old. Growth of junior 
programs was slow from the years 19^ throu^ World War II. 

TABLE VI 

APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF YEARS INDUSTRIAL A^ 
P^GRAMS HAD BEEN OFFERED IN PUBLIC JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Years 



Number 



Schools Offering Industrial Arts 

Per Cent 



1-4 
5-9 
10 - 14 
15 - 19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50 -I- 

Souice: Information furnished by teachers for 81 junior high scbo^ 



14 
16 

6 

0 

2 

3 

10 

15 
15 



17.3 
19.8 

7.4 
0.0 

2.5 
3.7 

12.3 

18.5 
18.5 



OFFERINGS AND ENROLLMENTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

As revealed in Table VII, the three most frequratly offered s^ 
high industrial arts courses were general 

and drafting. The variety of course titles suggests a need for ^^cabo 
of terms. It also indicates the breadth of ^ program as a whole. 

TABLE VII 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES TAUGHT IN PUBLIC 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 
IN 1962-63 



Courses 



Rankitf 

Course 



Schools Offering Course 
Number P®^ Cent 



General Woodworking 
General Shop 
Drafting 
Woodworking II 
General Metals 
Auto Mechamcs 
Drafting II 
Welding 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



285 

234 

228 

83 

65 

54 

39 

33 



68.4 
56.0 

54.5 

19.8 

15.6 

12.9 
9.3 
7.9 
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table Vn (continued) 



Schoob Offering Courses 



Courses 


Course 


Number 


Per Cent 


Crafts 


9 


32 


77 


Architectural Drav''''ig 


10 


27 


6J5 


General Metab II 


11 


23 




Machine Sh(q[> 


12 


19 


4 B 


Electricity 


13 


16 


“•V 

B 8 


Woodworking III 


14 


13 


«j*o 
8 1 


Printing 


15 


11 


O* J. 
26 


Auto Mechanics II 


16 


10 


24 


Home Mechanics 


17 


9 


9 9 


Auto Information 


18 


7 


1 7 


General Shop II 


19 


6 


j.* 1 

1 4 


Machine Drawing 


19 


6 


1 4 


Drafting lU 


21 


5 


1 2 


Cabinetmaking 


21 


5 


1 2 


Electronics 


23 


4 


1 6 


Advanced Printing 


23 


4 


1 0 


Farm Shop 


25 


3 


7 


Carpentry 


25 


3 


7 


Body and Fender 


27 


2 


« 1 
K 


Welding II 


27 


2 


s 


Engineering Drawing 


27 


2 


.5 


Shop Maintenance 


27 


2 


K 


Electricity II 


27 


2 


•O 

K 


Photography 


32 


1 


2 


Leatherwork 


32 


1 


o 


Advanced Machine Drawing 


32 


1 


•4b 

9 


Blueprint Reading 


32 


1 


•4b 

2 


Bench Metal 


32 


1 


«4b 

o 


Graphic Arts 


32 


1 


•4b 

2 


Advanced Cabinetmaldng 


32 


1 


•4b 

2 


Radio 


32 


1 


2 


Millwork 


32 


1 


«4b 


Metal Fabrication 


32 


1 


o 


Shop Math 


32 


1 


•4b 

2 


Industrial Processes 


32 


1 


«4b 

o 


Machine Shop II 


32 


1 


•A 

9 


Sheet Metal 


32 


1 


9 


Electricity III 


32 


1 


2 


Auto Mechanics III 


32 


1 


«4b 

9 


General Shop III 


32 


1 


•4b 

.2 


Source: Information funushed by teachers 


for 418 senior high 


schoob. 



TTie industrial arts program in junior high schools was composed 
predon^antly of general woodworking, general shop, draftine and 
general m^Is, as indicated in Table \ail. Only 3.8 per cent of all Senior 
high schools offering industrial arts taught electricitjr while 18.8 per cent 
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of the junior high schools offered this course. The different industrial 
arts course offerings numbered hirteen in junior hi^ schools as com- 
pared to forty-ei^t in senior high schools. 

TABLE VIII 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES TAUGHT IN PUBLIC 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 
IN 1962-63 



Courses 


Rank of 
Course 


Schoob Offering Course 
Number Per Cent 


General Woodworking 


1 


47 


55.3 


General Shop 


2 


39 


45.9 


Drafting 


3 


27 


31.8 


General Metals 


4 


22 


27.1 


Electricity 


5 


16 


18.8 


Sheet Metal 


6 


10 


11.8 


Crafts 


6 


10 


11.8 


Printing 


8 


9 


10.6 


Special Education Shop 


9 


1 


1.2 


Advanced Metals 


9 


1 


1.2 


Advanced Woodworking 


9 


1 


1.2 


Graphic Drawing 


9 


1 


1.2 


Electronics 


9 


1 


1.2 



Source: Information furnished by teachers for 85 public junior high ^hools. 



In addition to the four conunon industrial arts offerings— general 
woodworking, general shop, drafting, and general metals— a number of 
other kinds of industrial arts courses were provided by the secondary 
schools of the state. Some of these offerings were advanced courses, 
others represented specialized areas. 

The number and per cent of senior h'rb schook in each size group 
offering four of the common subject mativ.i areas of industrial arts are 
reported in Table IX. General woodworking predominated in nearly all 
of the schools. General shop was found predominantly in the small high 
schools with enrollments of less than 200 students. This would indicate 
a greater usage of the general shop in the size of school for which it was 
intended. 

The most popular industrial arts course offering in the junior high 
schools was woodworking as indicated in Table X. Next in order of 
popularit y were g eneral shop, draf ting, and gene ral metals . 

G^eral shop was offered in 234 of the public senior hi^ schools of 
Kansas, as indicated in Table XI. Numerous activities were included in 
the various general shop courses. Woodworking ranked first as a general 
shop activity. Drafting and welding ranked two and three respectively. 
An apparent lack of uniformity of offerings within the general shop 
courses 'hroughout the state is revealed by the thirty-three different 
activiti reported as being taught. 

Fif^-six per cent of the senior high schools offered general shop, 
almost the same percentage of junior high schools offered this course. 
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TABLE XI 

ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN GENERAL SHOP COURSES 
IN PUBLIC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Activities Rank Reporting Schoo ls 

Number Per Cent 



Woodworking 


1 


213 


91.0 


Drafting 


2 


167 


71.8 


Welding 


3 


154 


65.8 


Planning 


4 


101 


43.1 


General Metals 


5 


97 


41.5 


Electricity 


6 


69 


29.1 


Bench Metal 


7 


67 


28.6 


Sheet Metal 


8 


64 


27.4 


Freehand 'Drawing 


9 


61 


26.1 


Auto Mechanics 


10 


58 


24.8 


Leatherwork 


11 


53 


22.7 


Machine Shop 


12 


37 


15.8 


Plastics 


12 


37 


15.8 


Auxihitectural Drawing 


14 


35 


15.0 


Crafts 


15 


29 


12.4 


Home Mechanics 


16 


23 


9.8 


Foundry 


17 


18 


7.7 


Cement Work 

> 


18 


11 


4.7 


Printing 


19 


10 


4.3 


Forging 


20 


7 


3.0 


Blueprint Reading 


20 


7 


3.0 


Radio (Electronics) 


22 


5 


2.1 


Small Gas Engines 


22 


5 


2.1 


Photography 


24 


4 


1.7 


Carpentry 


25 


3 


1.3 


Transportation 


26 


2 


.9 


Shop Maintenance 


26 


2 


.9 


Upholstering 


26 


2 


.9 


Ceramics 


26 


2 


.9 


Use of Carpenter’s Square 


30 


1 


.4 


Tool Conditioning 


30 


1 


.4 


Shop Math 


30 


1 


.4 


Wood Lathe 


30 


1 


.4 


Source: Information furnished by teachers 

general shop. 


for 234 senior high schools offering 
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TACLE Xll 

ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN GENERAL SHOP COURSES 
IN PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Activities 


Rank 


Reportir g Schools 
Number Per Cent 


Woodworking 


1 


44 


93.6 


Drafting 


2 


40 


85.1 


Planning 


3 


30 


63.8 


Sheet Metal 


4 


27 


576 


Electricity 


5 


25 


53.2 


Freehand Drawing 


6 


24 


51.1 


Bench Metal 


6 


24 


51 1 


Plastics 


8 


23 


48.9 


General Metals 


9 


21 


44.7 


Leatherwork 


10 


12 


25.5 


Welding 


11 


8 


17.1 


Home Mechanics 


11 


8 


17.1 


Small Gas Engines 


13 


5 


10.6 


Machine Shop 


14 


4 


8.5 


Crafts 


14 


4 


8.5 


Art Metal 


14 


4 


8.5 


Foundry 


17 


3 


6.4 


Architectural Drawing 


18 


2 


4.3 


Radio (Electronics) 


18 


2 


4.3 


Printing 


18 


2 


4.3 


Ceramics 


18 


2 


4.3 


Cement Work 


18 


2 


4.3 


Transportation 


23 


1 


2.1 


Machine Operation 


23 


1 


2.1 


Upholstering 


23 


1 


2.1 


Source: teachers for 47 junior high schools offering 



The rammon activities of the general shop programs in iimior high 
^hools were woodworking, drafting, planning, sheet metal, eh?ctricity, 
^eeh^d drawing, and bench metal, as reported in Table Xll. Twenty- 
five different activities were found in the different genenl shop courses 
in junior high schools. 

Forty-three senior high schools of Kansas indicated liat a rotating 
umt shop program rather than a general shop, was used for introductory 
pimoses. The unit shops through which students were rotated are 
indicated in Table Xlll. The diversity of unit shops named leads the 
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TABLE XIII 

UNIT SHOPS USED FOR INTRODUCTORY PURPOSES 
IN PUBLIC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Unit Shop 


Rank of 
Unit Shop 


Reporting Schools 
Number Per Cent 


Woodworking 


1 


38 


88.4 


Drafting 


2 


35 


81.4 


General Metals 


3 


28 


65.1 


Welding 


4 


18 


41.9 


Electricity 


5 


17 


39.5 


Auto Mechanics 


6 


9 


20.9 


Graphic Arts 


6 


9 


20.9 


Leatherwork 


8 


8 


18.6 


Sheet Metal 


9 


4 


9.4 


Plastics 


10 


3 


7.0 


Machine Shop 


10 


3 


7.0 


Bench Metal 


10 


3 


7.0 


Metal Lathe 


13 


2 


4.7 


Blueprint Reading 


13 


2 


4.7 


Crafts 


13 


2 


4.7 


Foundry 


16 


1 


2.3 


Forging 


16 


1 


2.3 


Power Mechanics 


16 


1 


2.3 


Photography 


16 


1 


2.3 


Freehand Drawing 


16 


1 


2.3 


Home Mechanics 


16 


1 


2.3 


Wrought Metal 


16 


1 


2.3 


Hot Metal 


16 


1 


2.3 


Cold Metal 


16 


1 


2.3 


Source: Information furnished by teachers for 43 senior high schools. 



vsriter Id question whether these were true unit shops or were, in fact 
general shops. 

The approximate number of weeks spent in each introductory unit 
shop is reported in Table XIV. The most frequent interval of rotation 
was nine weeks which permitted instruction in four different unit shops 
during the school year. 

Twelve junior high schools rotated students through unit shops for 
introductoiy purposes, as mdicated in Table XV. Woodworking, drafting, 
metalworking, and electricity were common offerings for such intro- 
ductory unit shops. F ourteen different unit shops were reported as ])eing 
offered at this level. r r 5 
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Woodworking 
General Metals 
Electricity 
Drafting 
Auto Mechanics 
Welding 
Graphic Arts 
Leatherwork 
Plastics 
Sheet Metal 
Bench Metal 
Machine Shop 
Metal Lathe 
Blueprint Reading 
Crafts 
Foundry 
Forging 

Power Mechanics 
Photography 
Freehand Drawing 
Home Mechanics 
Wrought Metal 
Hot Metal 
Cold Metal 



4 



15 



6 



12 

10 

6 



14 



0 



46 



for 43 .eoloL 6, VS 

interval of rotation was nine week nprinrlc! u- most frequent 

m four different unit shops durtn/the schad'? “shTTcHon 

TOmmonly used in the junior hU sc^TlT .0*«^™‘“Hon cycles 
twelve week periods caring which student® ^ periods and 

to SIX unit shops yearly. ^ tudents were rotated through three 

courses in indSwTl ™^^X\ouS^ T*"® 
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In schwls with ^Ihnents of less than twenty-four. more 
WCTe takmg gene^ shop than aU the other cour^ combined. 
General shop appeared to be a frequent offering in schools with limited 

TABLE XV 

UNIT SHOPS USED FOR INTRODUCTORY PURPOSES 
IN PUBUC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Unit Sh(^ 



Rank of 
Unit Shop 



Reporting Sdioob 
Number Per Cent 



Woodworking 
Drafting 
General Metals 
Electricity 
Plastics 
Graphic Arts 
Sheet Metal 
Leatherwork 
Auto Mechanics 
Crafts 
Electronics 
Mac hin e Operations 
Machine Shop 
Freehand Drawing 



1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 
6 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



12 

12 

10 

9 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



92.3 

92.3 
76.9 
09.2 
30.8 
23.1 
23.1 

15.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 



Source: Information furnished by teachers for 13 junior high schools. 

TABLE XVI 

WEEKS SPENT IN EACH INTRODUCTORY UNIT SHOP 
IN PUBUC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Unit Shops 



Approiimate Number of 
® 7 8 9 io 11 



12 



Woodworking 3 

Drafting 3 

vGeneral Metals 4 

Electricity 4 

Hastics 3 

Graphic Arts 1 

Sheet N'utal 1 

Leatherwork 1 

Auto Mechanics 
Crafts 

Electronics 1 

Freehand Drawing 
Machine Operations 
Machine Shop 



5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 



Total 



21 



23 



15 



Source: Information furnished by teachers for 13 junior high schools. 
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TABLE XVII 

ENROLLMENTS IN THE FOUR MOST COMMON INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS COURSES IN PUBLIC SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Size of School 



- 24 

25 - 49 

50 - 74 

75 - 99 

100 - 149 
150 - 199 
200 - 299 
300 - 499 
500 - 999 
1000 - 1999 
2000 + 



General General 
Wood Shop 



Number of Stude nti Enrolled 
General 



44 

435 

503 

484 

508 

570 

662 

794 

661 

1062 

179 



57 

364 

664 

489 

411 

690 

326 

376 

555 

277 



Draft- 
ing 

T 
162 
241 
271 
313 
305 
400 
576 
523 
1212 
178 



Metals Others Total 



7 
35 
30 
32 
58 
81 
61 
88 
277 
640 
155 



3 
160 
105 
158 
353 
286 
555 
779 
1411 
2824 
834 



113 

1156 

1543 

1434 

1634 

1932 

2004 

2613 

3427 

6015 

1346 



Total 



5902 4209 4183 1464 7468 23^ 

Source: Infomuition furnish ed by teachers for 376 senior hi^ schools. 

and students. General metals, as a major subj^ nMtler area of 
industrial arts, had not kept pa vith enrollments in the 
In junior hig^i school students were 

in some type of industrial arts course during the second^'^ 196^, 
as shown fa Table XVIH. General woodworking agam headed the list as 
die Tn rx rf- popular of all industrial arts offering. ^ 

The grade placements of the various industrial arts anir^ fa the 
schools of Kansas are indicated fa Table XIX. Wooduwkfag pi^ 
dominated at every grade level. AH courses fa woodworkmg enroUed 

TABLE XVIII 

ENROLLMENTS IN THE FOUR MOST COMMON INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS COURSES IN PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF KANSAS IN 1962-63 



Size of School 

- 99 
100 - 299 
300 - 499 
500 - 999 
1000 + 



General 

Wood 

413 
715 
2625 
834 



Number of Studen t s En r olled 

"General General 

Shop ing Metals Others 



85 
243 
1073 
1809 
614 



47 

86 

745 

437 



154 

1127 

161 



67 

25 

1711 

769 



Total 

Is 

770 

2053 

8017 

2815 



Total 



4587 



3824 



1315 



1442 



2572 13,740 



Source: Information furnished by teachers for 83 junior high schoob. 
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7,573 students; all allied drafting courses had a total enrollment of 5,353. 
Metal areas enrolled 2,517. Hus further reveals the imbalance toward 
woodworking. Basic courses such as general woodworking, general shop, 
drafting, and general metals generally enrolled more students in freshmmi 
and sophomore years of hi^ school whereas the advanced courses and 
specialized courses emolled mainly upper olaggm en 

As revealed by Table XX, almost five times as many students were 
exiled in general woodworking as were enrolled in electricity in junior 
high schools. General shop, electricity, and sheet metal were ^en more 
frequently on the eighth grade level than the seventh or ninth grade 

TABLE XIX 

GRADE PLACEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS OFFERINGS IN 
PUBUC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 
IN 1962-63 



Number of Students Enrdled 



Course Fresh- S(qpho- Jun- Scn- 





man 


more 


ior 


ior 


Total 


General Woodworking 1754 


2155 


842 


648 


5902* 


General Shop 


1737 


874 


602 


575 


4209** 


Drafting 


981 


1646 


796 


645 


4183*** 


General Metals 


54 


651 


474 


285 


1464 


Woodworking II 


78 


464 


515 


357 


1414 


Auto Mechanics 




209 


404 


558 


1171 


Crafts 


59 


161 


113 


144 


561:^ 


Drafting II 




132 


189 


214 


535 


Pointing 


21 


183 


132 


149 


507# 


General Metals II 


5 


92 


164 


167 


428 


Electricity 


6 


80 


55 


58 


3454# 


Auto Information 




83 


145 


69 


2in 


Welding 




37 


119 


106 


262 


Machine Shop 


1 


48 


113 


97 


259 


Architectural Drawing 




26 


81 


126 


233 


Auto Mechanics II 




14 


79 


137 


230 


Machine Drawing 




33 


126 


65 


224 


Home Mechanics 


4 


21 


48 


60 


133 


Engineering Drawing 




58 


45 


25 


128 


Calrinetmaking 


51 


13 


19 


27 


110 


Woodworking lU 




4 


46 


22 


72 


Radio (Electronics) 




23 


16 


27 


66 


General Shop U 




16 


29 


19 


64 



• Total stunts enrolled in woodworking included 503 students in grades 
seven and eight 

Total students enrolled in general shop induded 421 students in grades 
seven and eight 

To^ students enrolled in drafting included 115 students in grades seven 
and eight 

♦ Totyl students enrolled in crafts included 84 students in grades seven aiwl 
eight 

students enrolled in printing included 22 students in grade eigbi 
Total students enrolled in electricity included 146 students in grade eight. 
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Course 



and Fender 
l^arm Shop 
Electricity 
Advanced Printing 
Drafting HJ 

CabtoetaaldK , 

C^Jpentry 
Machine Shop II 
Auto Mech anics III 
Millwork 
Electronics 
Shop Maintenance 
Industrial Processes 
Sheet Metal 
Eeatherwork 

Machine Drawing 
®ench Metal 

^^*neral Shop III 
Widding II 
Blueprint Reading 



more 



ior 



ior 



Total 



20 



10 



8 



9 



33 



15 



18 



4752 



• Total studenb enrolled • I c 



*0 ‘igha^tdfltd. in the junior high were greater at 

“creased regulil^^"^ d •^8>> «*ool 

in indnshj^ “ Tahlf,^' 

“PP^edT ^ *>■■ »« 

appeared, as would ^ ™rty-four studenb^ Smdf *'^ge in 

WghId^rtoSa^*^®f“<l“«alartsconi»^ . 

£«i ■'.*£1 xSiS 



